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ON THE USE OF THE ALCOHOLIC LOTION IN PHTHISIS PUL- 
MONALIS. 


By Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


So many persons affected by incipient phthisis, marked by dulness of 
sound on percussion, and no doubtful pectoriloquy under the clavicle, 
hemoptysis, and disposition to chills, heats, and early morning perspira- - 
tions, &c., have been benefited and restored to apparent health by the 
remedy, or remedies, which Iam about to mention, that [ cannot but 
think they possess great efficacy. : 

The first and the principal of the remedies is an alcoholic lotion con- 
stantly applied by means of six folds of linen over and across the upper 
lobes of the lungs. | 

One part of pure alcohol is mixed with three parts of water. It is 
applied tepid at first, afterwards of the temperature of the atmosphere. 
It is applied, in small quantity at a time, every five minutes, softhat the 
application may always consist of alcohol and water. (If applied in 
larger quantity and less frequently, the alcohol would evaporate, and 
water alone would be left, and this would be the source of a feeling of 
discomfort instead of the feeling of glow which the alcohol induces.) 
The application is easily made; a piece of soft linen, of the size of a 
very /arge sheet of letter-paper, being folded in the usual manner, is then 
folded twice more, in lines parallel with the first, so that the whole consists 
of six folds. ‘These are stretched, applied across the upper part of the 
thorax just below the clavicles, and fastened to the shoulder-straps, or 
other part of the dress, which latter is to be arranged so as to be readily 
opened and closed. A sponge, the size of a walnut, is then filled with 
the lotion, and pressed upon the linen along its whole course, the dress 
being opened for this purpose and immediately closed. 

This operation need not occupy five seconds. It should be repeated, 
as I have stated, every five minutes. The application of the lotion 
should be incessant during the day and all waking hours, the dress being 
light, or even entirely removed, so as to allow of free and rapid evapora- 
tion. It is suspended during the night. | 

It is by no means my wish to laud this remedy beyond its just value ; 
but I have no hesitation in asserting that it possesses a power in checking 
the progress of the deposition and softening of tubercle in the lungs, be- 
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yond any other which I have ever tried. And the number of patients 
who have recovered. from incipient phthisis under its use, and who, after 
many years, are still living, and in apparent health, induces me to express 
myself in strong terms in regard to its extreme value. 

One patient, who consulted me fifteen years ago, had dulness on per- 
cussion, and pectoriloquy, and every other sign of incipient phthisis. 
He applied, and long wore, the alcoholic lotion, called it his ‘* breast-plate,” 
and is now a professor of College. 

A lady, about thirty years of age, became affected with hemoptysis, 
and displayed the physical signs and the usual symptoms of phthisis. 
She was enjoined the alcoholic lotion. It is fourteen years since it was 
first applied, and it is continued, or renewed, if ever suspended, to this 
day. 

= a young lady two years ago, one of a most consumptive family, 
affected with hemoptysis, and with every threatening sign and symptom 
of incipient phthisis. I prescribed the alcoholic lotion, and the cough 
and hemoptysis were removed, and every fear dispelled. It had already 
been proposed that this young lady should take a voyage to Maderia. 
She did so, continuing the lotion, and returned in apparent good health. 

Three months ago a young lady was brought to me, having a recur- 
rence of hemoptysis. There were pectoriloquy and dulness under the 
right clavicle, cough, loss of color, and of flesh. The alcoholic lotion 
was applied. The hemoptysis and cough ceased. ‘The patient went to 
Hastings, and every account which I have received has been one of im- 
proved health. 

I vive these cases as examples. J do not imagine that the alcoholic 
lotion does more than check the morbid process. But—‘‘ Est quoddain 
prodire, tenus si non datar ultra.”’ 

[In what the morbid processes of the deposition and the softening of 
tubercle consist, | believe we do not know; but if these processes be 
really checked by the application of the alcoholic lotion, we have a 
practical fact which must excite the deepest interest. Some degree of 
this influence, in incipient cases, is, I believe, exerted by this remedy. 

None of the remedies ever yet proposed for phthisis has maintained 
the character first given to it. The encomiums bestowed upon them 
were always beyond the truth ; [ would, therefore, carefully guard against 
such an event in the present instance ; and I would beg to be understood as 
stating only the fact that I have witnessed many, very many, cases of 
incipient phthisis checked by the strenuous application of the alcoholic 
lotion, and the patients restored to apparent health, these cases baving 
been proved to be phthisis by the presence of the physical signs, as well 
as the morbid symptoms of this dire disease. 

I would also guard my readers against trusting to this remedy as a 
sort of cure for phthisis. J think it the most important remedy in this 
disease which we possess; but [ would by no means neglect any of the 
other well-known aids in the treatment of phthisis. Of these, changes 
of air; free exposure to the sea-breezes; a sea voyage ; a mild climate; 
a chalky soil ; a locality screened from the north-east winds ; gentle exer- 
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cises, especially on horseback ; a meat diet, with a litte of Bass’s ale, 
perhaps, but otherwise without stimulus ; the system of sponging with the 
sea water, or salt and water, or vinegar and water ; light clothing, with 
flannel next the skin, &c.; the plan recommended by the late Dr. 
Stewart, &c., constitute the additional remedies to be adopted in the treat- 
ment of phthisis. 

The rest of the remedies to be adopted in phthisis will be noticed in 
other papers on the treatment of tubercle in general, and chronic 
affections of the chest in particular.—London Lancet. 


DISEASED OVARIA. 
By A. W. Kennedy, M.D., Old Town, Me. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.| 


In March, 1843, 1 was requested by a physician of this village to visit a 
dropsical patient, Mrs. Howes, residing in Milford, an adjoining town. 
As he proposed tapping her, 1 accompanied him, and found a young 
lady who had been married one year, with a prominent, full abdomen, 
resembling one near her confinement. Upon examination, found the ab- 
domen externally presented the appearance of pregnancy. ‘There were 
slight elevations and depressions quite over the abdominal surface, giving 
the appearance as though the foetal forin could be somewhat felt. The 
patient, her nurse, and her husband, thought she was pregnant. Upon 
inquiry, it was found that this enlargement commenced in June, nine 
months before this time, and she thought she had at times distinctly felt 
the motions of the child up to the sixth month, since which she had not dis- 
covered any. Learning these facts, and not finding the abdomen round, 
full, and of equal distension, as in ascites, [ objected to the operation, and 
advised her physician to delay it for awhile. He was anxious to perform 
the operation then, and being older than myself, and the patient and the 
responsibility his, | yielded, and allowed him to proceed. He made a 
small external incision with the scalpel, and then attempted to introduce 
the trochar ; but suddenly gave it up, and said he would defer the opera- 
tion. The patient and her friends became dissatisfied with the course of 
the physician, and employed another. I heard occasionally from her 
that she continued about the same as when I saw her in March. The 
summer following she was able to attend to her domestic duties, felt 
some pain and uneasiness in the abdomen, more on the left side than the 
other. Troubled with ischuria, fulness of the abdomen gradually in- 
creasing. 

March 10th, 1844, I was requested to visit her, and found her laboring 
under active pneumonia, of which she was relieved in a few days. Her 
health and strength began then to decline rapidly, succeeded by much 
abdominal irritation and pain, attended with great prostration and delirium, 
till the 25th of March, when she died. The consent of her friends was 
obtained to a post-mortem examination ; and an incision was made from 
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the umbilicus to the symphysis pubis, upon the linea alba, through the 
skin and cellular substance, which was removed on one side, and then 

the obliquus externus and internus, with the transversalis muscles down 
to the sheath of the rectus, as there were appearances of sorne fluid in 

the sheath of that muscle. None was, however, found. As the abdo- 

men was tense and full, the peritoneum was punctured, but no fluid escap- 
ing, the handle of the scalpel was inserted and passed freely round over’ 
the tumor. Divided the linea alba to the extent of the first incision, 

when the whole tumor was exposed. A line was passed round its great- 
est circumference, which was 27 inches, and its smallest 23. Removed 

with it the uterus, vagina, bladder, and other appendages, and found, as I 

had previously supposed, that the left ovarium had increased to this enor- 
mous size. The uterus and vagina appeared healthy. The right ovarium 

was soine diseased, and the fimbriz inflamed, with marks of inflammation 

in many places of the alimentary canal. The catamenia had continued 

regularly up to within six weeks of her death. A deep incision was 

made in the tumor, and a discharge like old rancid oil escaped, in quantity 

four or five ounces. ‘There were probably one hundred cysts, from the 

size of a pea to two inches in diameter—some containing as above, others 

albumen, others a hard jelly, others a soft white paste-like mass, and in 

these there was generally hair, either attached to the inside or outside, 

some of it ten inches long. Other sacs were filled with purulent matter, 

and between these sacs there were hard cartilaginous tumors, also small 

yieces of bone connected by cartilage, without any regularity or order. 

he amount of bony matter was trifling, not more than three ounces. 

There was no fcetal form, and from the appearances of the bony matter 
and its connection, there probably never had been. The tumor was not 

weighed, but it was presumed its weight was about ten Ibs., one half of 
which was fluid, the other mostly cartilage, and this was in the centre of 
the tumor and enclosed the bony matter. 

During the examination, the inquiry was made whether this could not 
have been removed before death with safety to the patient. I replied, it 
might have been done, if we had known as much about it as we do now; 
but [| should not have been willing to guarantee the patient’s life. To 
have removed this diseased ovarium before death, the cutting would not 
have been extensive, aside from the external incision or division of the 
linea alba. The ovariuin from its size had risen high up in the abdomen, 
and the cutting would have been only the natural connection between it 
and the uterus ; and this had become extended so that it was longer and 
a little thicker than natural, about one inch in width and two lines in 
thickness. ‘The peritoneal adhesion extended about two inches beyond 
this, which would have required division. 

Since making the above report, I have had put into my hands the 
report of an operation by Dr. Atlee, of Lancaster, Pa., where both of 
the ovaria were removed, and the patient did well. I have since thought, 
should I ever have another patient in circumstances similar to the one 
above described, | should be much more particular in the examination, 
and endeavor to satisfy myself with the nature and location of the disease. 
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If an operation had been ‘performed on this patient some months before 
her death, when her health was good, there might, as it seems to me 


now, upon a review of the case, have been afforded her a fair chance, 
and certainly the only chance, of recovery. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BEARD HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED- 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The beard having been medically considered in your Journal, I 
send you a historical view of the subject from the work to which I allud- 
ed in my article published April 10th.  [t is not historically considered 
in reference to medicine, but in reference to the changes it has under- 
gone from the fashions and the customs of the past. But even in this 
point of view, as correlative to other points of a medical bearing, the re- 
marks may not be deemed inappropriate upon the page of medical history. 
Though the beard and its functions can be properly judged only upon 
physiological and pathological grounds, yet its extraneous history, in re- 
ference to the habits of the ages through which it has passed, may be read. 
as not altogether inapt in the annals of medical lore. 

The growth of the beard, medically considered, presents a breast-work 
of protection for the lungs and throat; and useful for the healthy per- 
formance of the functions of these parts. It is nature’s own respirator ; 
and none made by art can meet the indication so well. Pains of the 
teeth, and other neuralgic ailments, are greatly prevented by the growth 
of the beard ; and, by high authority, relapses in fever have been ascribed 
to the shaving of this appendage—to say nothing of its other relation- 
ships to health and disease. 

Historically considered, ‘the practice of shaving,” says my authority, 
“ probably originated at first from its being found that the beard afforded 
too good a hold to an enemy in battle. This is the cause assigned for 
the origin of shaving among the Greeks, about the time of Alexander ; 
and in most countries we find the practice is first adopted by military men, 
and that men of pacific and learned pursuits retain their beards much 
later. The Greeks continued to shave till the time of Justinian, in whose - 
reign long beards became again fashionable, and remained in use till Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Turks. ‘The Romans appear to have de- 
rived the custom of shaving from the inhabitants of Sicily, who were of 
Greek origin ; for we find that a number of barbers were sent from thence 
to Rome in the year 296 B.C. At the expiration of the Republic, 
beards had become very rare. Even in Greece the beard was always 
worn (except among the Macedonians) until the time of Alexander, and 
in Rome until the year 300 B.C. In both nations the philosophers 
and priests retained their beard after it had been relinquished by the body 
of the people. But among that singular people, the Egyptians, it was 
the priests that shaved, and they shaved not only the face, but the 
head and the whole body. But they let their beards and hair grow in 
time of mourning ; and so did the Romans when they became a shaven 
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people; while the Greeks in the time of beards were accustomed to 
manifest their grief by shaving. Indeed, these Opposite signs of mourn- 
ing may he considered to have prevailed respectively in bearded and 
shaven nations. On a similar principle, a beard was a token of bondage 
among shaven nations, and the want of a beard had the same signification 
among bearded people. The slaves of the Romans wore their beard 
and hair long; and when they were manumitted they shaved the head in 
the Temple of Feronia, and put on a cap as the badge of liberty. On 
the other hand, the Franks, who were a bearded people, when they be- 
came masters of Gaul ordered all bondsmen to shave their chins; and 
this law continued until the entire abolition of servitude in France. As 
in the times of the first race of kings the beard was a token of nobility 
and freedom, the kings themselves were emulous to have the longest 
beards. Eginhard describes the kings of this race as proceeding to the 
assemblies in the field of Mars, in a carriage drawn by oxen, and sitting 
on the throne with very long beards. 

In what are called the middle ages, it appears that beards were gene- 
rally, although not uniformly, in high esteem. Among the early French 
monarchs it seems to have been a custom that documents of importance, 
emanating from the sovereign, should have three hairs of his beard upon 
the seal. There is still extant a charter of the date of 1121, which de- 
clares that it had thus been ratified. We presume this custom expired 
when such documents became so numerous as to threaten the royal beard 
with demolition. There are many individual beards, the memory of which 
has come down to our own times, whether from their length and beauty, 
or from anecdotes of beard-respect connected with them. A few of 
these we cannot refrain from indicating. Of King Robert of France, 
the rival of Charles the Simple, in the tenth century, we hardly know 
which is greatest, the renown of his exploits or of his long white beard, 
which he suffered to hang down on the outside of his cuirass to encourage 
his troops in battle, and rally them when defeated. At a much later 
period, the respect in which beards were held by the Portuguese is well 
illustrated by the romantic anecdote of the brave John de Castro, who, 
when he had taken the castle of Diu in India, felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing a thousand pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet ; 
and as a security for the loan, sent them one of his whiskers, telling them 
that ‘all the gold in the world cannot equal the value of this natural or- 
nament of my valor, which | deposite in your hands as a security for the 
money.’ It is related that the good people of Goa were much affected 
by this message, and generously sent back both the money and the whisker. 
About the same period lived the German painter John Mayo, nicknamed 
‘Jolin the bearded,’ on account of his splendid beard. Although he 
was a tall man, it was of such length that it reached the ground when he 
stood upright, for which reason he commonly fastened it to his girdle. 
‘The Emperor Charles V. used to take much delight in seeing this extraor- 
dinary beard unfastened, and the wind blowing it against the lords of his 
court. Every one has heard of the beard of Sir Thomas More ; not 
that it appears to have been remarkable in itself, but from the anxiety 
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of that distinguished man to preserve his beard ‘innocent of treason,’ 
and from being injured by the stroke which deprived him of life. 

The ancient German nations shaved the beard except that on the 
upper lip. The ancient Goths, Franks, Gauls, and Britons, also wore 
only mustaches. The Saxons wore long beards, but at the introduction 
of Christianity, the laity began by degrees to imitate the clergy, who 
were shaven. The Danes appear to have worn their beards. The 
Normans shaved their beards entirely, and looked upon the appendage 
with so much distaste as an indication of misery and distress, that they 
were the great apostles of shaving wherever they came. Accordingly 
they endeavored to persuade or compel the English to shave the hair of 
their upper lips. The great majority yielded to the necessity of the case, 
but there were many who chose to leave the country rather than resign 
their whiskers. However, beards again had their day. In the 14th cen- 
tury, they became again fashionable, and continued until the beginning of 
the 17th. At the latter date their dimensions had become more contracted, 
and they were soon after relinquished, the mustache only being retained ; 
and at the commencement of the last century the practice of shaving the 
whole face had become universal. In the latter changes the example of 
France was followed. In that country, Henry IV. was the last sove- 
reign who wore a beard, and he had a tolerably fine one. He was suc- 
ceeded by a beardless minor, in compliment to whom the courtiers shaved 
all their beards except the mustaches, and ultimately the mustaches also 
disappeared. ‘The Spaniards, more tardily influenced by French exam- 
ple, kept their beards till the French and English were beginning to relin- 
quish even mustaches. Perhaps they would have kept the cherished 
appendage to this day, but a French prince (Philip V.) mounted the 
throne with a shaven chin. The courtiers, with heavy hearts, imitated 
the prince ; and the people, with still heavier hearts, imitated the cour- 
tiers. The popular feeling on the subject, however, remains recorded in the 
proverb, ‘ Since we have lost our beards, we have lost our souls.’ 

With respect to beards among ecclesiastics, as the practice has some- 
what differed from that of the laity, it requires to be separately noticed. 
Sometimes the clergy of the Western church were enjoined to wear 
beards, under an impression that shaving was an effeminate practice, and 
that a beard well became the gravity of the ecclesiastical character ; and 
at other times shaving was enforced from an idea that pride was too apt 
to lurk beneath a venerable beard. It is related that Guillaume Duprat, 
Bishop of Clermont, who assisted at the Council of Trent, and built the 
College of the Jesuits at Paris, had the finest beard that was ever seen. 
It was too fine a beard for a bishop ; and the canons of his Cathedral, in 
full chapter assembled, came to the barbarous resolution of shaving him. 
Accordingly, when he next came to the choir, the dean, the provost and 
the chantre approached with scissors and razors, soap, basin and warm 
water. He took to his heels at the sight, and escaped to his castle of 
Beauregard, about two miles from Clermont, where he fell sick from vex- 
ation and died. 

By the statutes of monasteries it appears that lay monks were to let 
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their beards grow, but that the priests were to shave. The ecclesiastics 
of the Greek church were great sticklers for the beard, and when the 
rupture between that and the church of Rome tvas completed, the latter 
went more decidedly into the opposite extreme. Nevertheless, the 
regulations about shaving seem not to have been rigidly enforced on the 
higher dignitaries of the church, for we frequently find that both cardinals 
and bishops wore their beards. Cardinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner, in 
the reign of Mary I., had remarkably fine ones. The early bishops and 
fathers of the Protestant church wore their beards ; but Martin Luther 
himself, who had been a Monk, is always represented without such an 
appendage. 

The Persians in very early times were accustomed to give great atten- 
tion to their beards. We are informed by Chrysostom that their kings 
had the beard interwoven or matted with gold thread ; and the accuracy 
of this information is evinced by the ancient Persian sculpture which 
still remains, in which the common beards are curiously and nicely curled, 
while those of the throned personages are stiff and matted. The 
beards even of Persia have, however, undergone fluctuations. During 
the Tuffavean dynasty it appears that only mustaches were common. 
Now, however, the ancient zeal for beards has revived; and the king 
himself bas one of the finest ever seen. It reaches below his waist, and 
is altogether so rich an appendage that it forms an unfailing theme of 
admiring talk among the subjects of the Shah, who seem sometimes to 
feel that were other claims wanting, his beard alone would entitle bim to 
reign over men. 

It would not be well to leave this subject without observing the re- 
markable fact, that in most countries where the beard is allowed to grow, 
the hair of the head is shaven. This is particularly the case in Ma- 
homedan nations, in which, in general, only a small tuft of hair is left on 
the crown of the head, for the purpose of affording their prophet a hold 
in raising them to another world hereafter. ‘The operation of shaving 
the head is performed by Oriental barbers with great dexterity, but they 
are utterly at a loss how to deal with the hair of the head in any 
other manner. A European will find it difficult, in most Mahomedan 
towns—except in the seaports of the Mediterranean—to find a man who 
will undertake to cut his hair; and if he finds one, he is obliged to give 
him very minute instructions. Such is the force of habit, that the 
writer of this article, who in some of its details speaks from experience, 
can remember no instance in which a Mahomedan barber, however well 
apprised of what was required of him, failed to come to his task with 
all his usual apparatus—his basin, his soap, his strap and his razors.” 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the abstract of the beard’s history for the last 
2000 years ; and if worth preserving, there are no better archives than 
the pages of your Journal. P. B 
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HUMAN SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I find the following paragraph in the last No. of your Jour- 
nal, which 1 quote for the purpose of accompanying it with a few 
remarks. 

“ Rare Physiological Impressibility—An author of a work on medi- 
cine, who resides in Boston, assured us, recently, that he had produced a 
cathartic operation in a most convenient manner, viz., by simply putting 
one drop of a purgative tincture into an ounce phial filled with water— 
which, when held between the thumb and finger, although corked tightly, 
produced all the effects which the same medicine would have accomplish- 
ed had it been taken into the stomach! Now we verily believe that the 
gentleman who related this extraordinary circumstance, honestly stated 
what he considered to be strictly true, notwithstanding that it is opposed 
to all the analogies of nature, pathological laws, the experience of medical 
men, and the sourd dictates of common sense.” 

It is known to some of my friends in Boston, that for a year or more, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Buciianan, I have been making numerous experi- 
ments with medicines upon persons of a susceptible temperament, with a 
view to ascertain their precise and varied action upon the human system. 
As yet I have published nothing upon the subject, and in alluding to it 
the other day, in a desultory conversation with you, it did not occur to 
me that any notice would be taken of it in the pages of your Journal. 
This having been done, however, I beg the privilege of saying a few 
words in reply, as there is a possibility of some of your readers identify- 
ing me with the paragraph. 

By the way, I did not say that I had produced a cathartic operation 
in the way that you have described, or in any other way, for | do not 
employ cathartics in my practice. | stated that in my experiments upon 
susceptible persons, I was able to produce all the effects of a medicine 
by putting a drop of the concentrated tincture into a small phial filled 
with water, and giving it to the subject to hold between his thumb and 
finger. You wished to know if a cathartic operation could be produced 
in this way, to which I replied in the affirmative, for [ have frequently 
recognized a tendency to catharsis in experimenting with cathartic sub- 
stances. In a similar use of emetic substances, also, where I have not 
duly estimated the susceptibility of my subject, [ have sometimes occa- 
sioned vomiting. 

That catharsis may be produced as already mentioned, ought not to 
appear extraordinary to any medical gentleman of extensive reading, nor 
do I see wherein it is “opposed to the analogies of nature, pathological 
laws, the experience of medical men, and the sound dictates of common 
sense.” Let us notice some of these analogies. 

The Calmucks can distinguish whether a fox be in his hole or not by 
the smell. ‘The guides between Smyrna, Allepo and Babylon, when 
traversing the desert, ascertain distances by the smell of the sand.” The 
deaf and dumb boy, mentioned by Dugald Stewart, identified persons by 
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their odor, and such was the effect produced upon him in this way, that he 
would form a sudden attachment or dislike to strangers. Caspar Hauser 
could distinguish apple, pear and plumb trees from each other at a con- 
siderable distance by the sinell of their leaves. In passing a graveyard, 
the smell of the dead bodies, though it must have ascended through many 
feet of earth, had such a powerful effect upon him, as to produce rigors, 
followed by great heat, copious perspiration, and other violent symptoms. 

It is well known that persons of a high degree of susceptibility have 
been killed by the odor of a flower. Bulbous plants are proverbial for 
causing giddiness, headache and fainting. Bishop P., of one of the 
western States, is so sensitive to the influence of brass, that the merest 
touch of the metal, though unconsciously, will produce disagreeable sen- 
sations and a brassy taste in his mouth. A lady was under my treatment 
who could not endure the odor of a solitary flower in her chamber, and 
such was the effect of coffee upon her, that the family was obliged to 
give up its use, for the preparation of it in the kitchen, far removed from 
her presence, would affect her very powerfully. There is another lady 
under my treatment at the present time, who cannot walk upon a recently- 

ainted floor, though her feet be protected by shoes, without her feet swell- 
ing, and experiencing a disagreeable effect upon her whole system. She 
discovered this peculiarity more than ten years ago, but never mentioned 
it to her friends, as she supposed it would excite their laughter or ridi- 
cule. She spoke of it to me, upon my discovering that she was power- 
fully affected by a very minute dose of medicine. 

Medical men acknowledge that a letter, a handkerchief, or any similar 
article, may produce a_pestilential disease, after having been transported 
a great distance from one country to another. Though this may be 
classed among the “ extraordinary ” facts in medicine, it is not disbeliev- 
ed, even by sagacious physicians, on account of its incomprehensibility. 
Malarious diseases are supposed to have their origin in a subtle poison 
contained in the atmosphere, which the chemist, with all his knowledge 
and skill, is incapable of detecting. Persons are frequently poisoned by 
passing in the neighborhood of the rhus toxicodendron, or even by shak- 
ing hands with those who have been near this tree. 

It does not appear to me that even the “experience of medical men,” 
of which you speak, will go very far to sustain you in the position you 
have taken. To prove this, | need not travel beyond the pages of your 
own Journal. You speak editorially of a case of smallpox, produced by 
bank bills, which the deceased was obliged to handle during life. Now 
it may seem very “ extraordinary ” that the poison of smallpox should at- 
tach itself to a bank note, so as to communicate the disease, and yet this ap- 
pears to have been the truth. One of your correspondents, Dr. Turner, 
who is very susceptible to the influence of tpecac., says that a “ bit of pa- 
perin which a Dover’s powder had been wrapped, or stepping into a physi- 
cian’s office, or even coming in contact with his clothing, has often caused 
a paroxysin of suffering sufficient to arrest him in the midst of his busi- 
ness.” The effects produced consist of asthmatic sufferings, which con- 
tinue for weeks, preventing a recumbent position, and reducing the 
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strength as rapidly as an ordinary fever. If coming in contact with a 
physician’s clothing, who is in the habit of using ipecac., will occasion 
such results as these, | think it will cease to be a matter of wonder that 
I should affect a susceptible person with a drop of medicinal tincture, as 
already stated. Dr. Turner thinks that cases like his are probably nu- 
merous, and mentions four which have come under his own observation, 
so that such instances of “ physiological impressibility ” do not appear 
to be so “ rare” as might be imagined. 

It may seem improbable that the influence of a medicine can be trans- 
mitted into the human system through a glass phial, and yet a long se- 
ries of experiments upon susceptible persons has convinced me of the 
fact. I have experimented with a great variety of medicines, and have 
found that the effects produced were peculiar to the medicines, and there- 
fore feel assured that I have not been made the dupe of my senses. Is 
this fact any more curious, however, than that electricity or galvanism should 
traverse an iron wire, or any other conductor? Every medicinal substance 
appears to possess a sphere peculiar to itself, or in other words evolves 
some imponderable fluid for which I have no name, but which is capable 
of pervading the whole system, and producing effects peculiar to the 
medicine from which it is given off. That this is the truth, cannot, I 
think, be reasonably doubted, or I should be unable to produce any effect 
upon my subjects; and that I do produce an effect is not improbable in 
theory, and is abundantly demonstrated by experiment. ‘There are, J 
admit, but comparatively few persons possessing sufficient susceptibility 
to admit of their being influenced by a medicine through a glass phial ; 
but there is a large number who are much more easily influenced by 
medicinal agents than physicians generally imagine, and unless this is 
taken into the account, we may injure or prostrate our patients without 
being able to assign any cause. if is to persons of a susceptible tempe- 
rament that homeopathy owes its reputation, and the votaries of this new 
doctrine are frequently unsuccessful in their practice, because they be- 
lieve, or affect to believe, that all patients may be influenced equally alike 
by their infinitesimal doses. I suspect that there is a much greater de- 
gree of susceptibility in Germany than in this country, on account of cli- 
mate, or some other cause, which enabled Hahnemann to obtain: results 
with his inconceivably small doses, denied to his strenuous partizans in 
the United States. 

The mode of investigation I am pursuing, | regard as an ample key 
to the Materia Medica, and I am preparing a volume upon the subject 
which I shall issue as soon as convenient. My experiments have con- 
vinced me that every medicine operates in a manner peculiar to itself, pro- 
ducing certain specific effects upon the various organs and parts of the 
body, and that a remedy, to be successful, must be selected strictly in 
reference to its specific powers. The changes which medicines produce 
in the mental condition of a patient, | have found to be both curious and 
instructive, and worthy of much greater consideration than the subject 
has heretofore received. The fact that certain organs or tissues of the 
body have an affinity for particular medicines, has been recently admitted 
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in France, and has received the sanction, if I mistake not, of M. Orfila. 
Where antimony, for example, has been introduced into the body, it 
has been found in the liver, spleen and urine, and not in the lungs, heart, 
brain, muscles, or bones. I might pursue the subject farther, but I am 
afraid I have already trespassed too long upon your patience. 

Boston, May 20th, 1844. M. Martson. 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—I can hardly refrain from speaking of some of the men 
and matters pertaining to the medical schools in New York and Phila- 
delphia. During a few months spent in those cities the past winter, | 
saw much of interest, and much to instruct and admire. I was interested 
and delighted with the zeal, enterprise and devotion of the profession in 
those cities ; | was gratified with their kind civilities ; was interested and 
instructed in my visits to the various hospitals and infirmaries, and still 
more so in listening to the lectures of the many able professors of the 
flourishing medical institutions. I was interested in the zeal, untiring 
devotion and matchless skill of Dr. Mott, in operative surgery. But I 
admired in him those feelings of kindness and sympathy for the diseased and 
suffering, that have so wonderfully survived during so long a career, amidst 
scenes of pain and distress ; also bis great precaution and reluctance to inflict 
suffering. None can fail to admire the eloquence, dignity and liberality of 
Professor Revere; the industry, zeal and learning of Professor Paine ; 
the ingenuous, impressive, communicative powers of Professor Patterson. 
My high expectations of Professor Draper were also fully realized. All 
of these are of the Medical University. 

But for the good old College of Physicians and Surgeons. If we 
are not mistaken in our predictions, this institution is acquiring a most en- 
viable and enduring reputation. Nothing is done there for display or 
effect, but all with reference to the advancement of the profession and 
the welfare of the pupils committed to the care of the Faculty. The 
high estimation in which that school is held by the profession in the city, 
and immediate vicinity, indicated by their general favor and patronage, Is 
the highest encomium that could well be bestowed upon any institution. 
It is not common for any individual to make so strong an impression upon 
the mind and feelings, and especially upon those of a stranger, as did 
Professor Parker (of the chair of Surgery in that institution) upon mine. 
Indeed, it is not common to meet the man that comes so near our highest 
conceptions of a good lecturer. Dr. Parker is a native of Massachu- 
setts; and for the gratification of our Yankee brethren, who may not 
have known him, I feel an irresistible desire to speak more particularly 
of him, and especially as I am sure mine were but the views and impres- 
sions received generally by the many medical gentlemen visiting that 
city during the past winter. Dr. P., I learned, was a graduate of Har- 
vard, and also of the Massachusetts Medical College ; of the latter about 
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1829 or 1830, since which time he has been constantly occupied, either 
in the anatomical or surgical chair of some of our medical colleges. He is 
now about 40, with a cheerfulness, vivacity and youthful expression that 
would seem to assure us that he had escaped the sorrows and internal 
conflicts that make visible the years of most men. Dr. P. is about, or 
a little short of, six feet in height, of as perfect development, as it regards 
size, form and proportion, as it is easy to conceive, and although not less 
so in attitude and movements, there is a careless unconsciousness of this 
trifling matter, that makes it of peculiar interest to the stranger. He has 
a dark eye, black hair, and a countenance of great animation, especially 
when lit up by his favorite subject—surgery. When we have added to 
these the intimate and thorough knowledge of his subject, obtained by 
fifteen years’ zealous devotion as a lecturer and practitioner, a fine voice, 
easy command of language, and great facility of utterance, a discriminat- 
ing mind, and a good fund of “ common sense” withal, it will not be 
difficult to form some idea of him as a lecturer, or a practical surgeon. 
Another particular, that will be readily observed by the stranger, in the 
character of Professor P., is a freedom from that egotism and spirit of 
detraction, that has poisoned the minds and shadowed the reputations of 
so many able surgeons; and in its stead, he will perceive a modesty, a 
spirit of benevolence and sincerity, that enables the possessor as readily 
to discern the merits and achievements of others, and as willing to ac- 
knowledge them, as though they were his own. Hence I was enabled to 
account for the universal high respect and friendship entertained for him 
by the profession, and the readiness of his rival cotemporaries to acknow- 
ledge his merits. | | 

Professor Watts, also of the old school, is a most able and fluent speak- 
er, and is rarely excelled as a lecturer upon anatomy. He is a young 
man, and a great favorite with his pupils and the profession. 

The many civilities and interesting cliniques of Dr. Wilks, of the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, will (I vouch for it), long be borne in grateful 
remembrance by the many medical gentlemen (strangers) who were fa- 
vored with his kind attentions and instructed by his remarks. We look 
back to our visits to this institution, as among the most profitable and in- 
teresting hours spent in the city. Dr. W. is held in high estimation by 
the profession, as a man of talents and science, and as a skilful oculist ; 
and much is due him for the gratuitous, benevolent aid he is rendering the 
poor and afflicted, by means of this institution, in connection with others. 


{To be continued.]} 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JUNE 5, 1844. 


Anniversary Meeting of the Medical Society.—As regularly as the 
movements of the planets in their orbits, the Massachusetts Medical So- 
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ciety holds an anniversary meeting, the value and importance of which, 
on the medical character of this ancient Commonwealth, cannot be esti- 
mated by those who are unacquainted with the design and influence of 
the institution. This time-honored anniversary took place in this city, on 
Wednesday last. Having for twenty years in succession noticed each 
annual meeting, and published such details as were thought necessary to 
convey a general idea of the transactions, a very minute report would be 
almost a repetition of the doings of former years. John Homans, M.D., 
delivered the discourse, which may be entitled the Good Physician. Had 
we access to the manuscript and liberty to publish it, our Journal would 
carry it to every State and Territory in the Union, before it will be 
ready for distribution among the members in the regularly prescribed 
course. But the laws of the Medes and Persians change not, and there- 
fore an admirable and truly excellent production, alike honorable to the 
speaker and to the Society, will never do half the good it might, were it 
placed where the spirit of the age demands, and not suffered to lose its 
freshness and vigor by delay in printing. A large number of medical 
gentlemen, supposed to be about four hundred, dined together on this in- 
teresting occasion. 

On the following day, Thursday, the Counsellors met at the Masonic 
Temple. Jacob Bigelow, M.D., was re-elected President, and Robert 
Thaxter, M.D., Vice President. The board of Counsellors for Suffolk 
district are as follows. Drs. G. C. Shattuck, J. Bigelow, G. Hayward, 
E. Hale, J. Ware, S. D. Townsend, Z. B. Adams, J. Homans, W. Strong, 
J. Jeffries, G. W. Otis, Jr., W. Lewis, Jr., S. Morrill, J. V. C. Smith, 
D. H. Storer, J. Flint, J. C. Hayden, J. D. Fisher, C. G. Putnam. J. B. 
S. Jackson, A. Thomas, E. Buck, A. A. Gould. William J. Walker, 
M.D., of Charlestown, was chosen orator for 1845. 

Perhaps the Massachusetts Medical Society, in the whole course of 
its existence, was never more flourishing than at the present period. Its 
funds are in a good condition, and its members, seven hundred and sixty 
in number, are disposed to sustain its reputation and transmit it unim- 
paired to their successors. While the chartered medical societies of some 
of the States are crumbling away and disappearing, not a vestige of 
decay is discoverable in this—and long may it stand, a memorial of the 
wisdom of our medical fathers in the early history of Massachusetts. 


Insanity of Colored People-—Owing to the gross errors in the late 
census of the United States in regard to the asserted number of colored 
persons here in New England who are chronicled as insane, which errors 
have already been alluded to in this Journal, Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., has put his shoulder to the wheel, with a resolute deter- 
mination to set the matter right. ‘Towns in which, for example, there is 
not a-single colored inhabitant, are credited in the government returns 
with half a dozen insane ones. In short, the whole statistical record of 
this particular item, is shamefully distorted on the great national books 
in the department of State. It is pretty generally believed that the 
blunder was in fact made there, and not by the collectors of the census. 
The Statistical Society of Boston have already memorialized Congress, 
with a view to have the false record expunged, and the true statement 
inserted in lieu thereof. On Wednesday the subject of memorializing 
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the present Congress on the same grave topic, was brought before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, by Dr. Bartlett, of Concord, and it is fair 
to conclude a respectful attention will ultimately be given to the business. 
Dr. Jarvis is an indefatigable man, and in case justice is not done at 
Washington, he, as well as others, will spread so extensively the true 
state of the case, that future writers at home or abroad cannot be igno- 
rant of facts which are so discreditable to our national government. 


Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity.*—Messrs. Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., 
of Boston, have brought out a second and very finished edition of Dr. 
Ray’s treatise, with important additions. The form is an octavo of 490 
pages, closely printed on good paper, and in a type so fair and distinct as 
to be agreeable to any man’s eyes. Dr. Ray’s work has been so many years 
before the public, that we go upon the presumption that not to know it 
argues one’s self unknown, and therefore do not consider it at all neces- 
sary to be elaborate in remarks upon its character. There are twenty-six 
chapters, in which the topics embraced in the several divisions of the au- 
thor’s subject are carefully considered and discussed. First, mental dis- 
ease in general occupies an appropriate place, and then follows the con- 
sideration of idiocy, imbecility, legal consequences of mental imbecility, 
pathology and symptoms of mania, intellectual mania, moral mania, &c. 

This work must be of peculiar value to the legal profession, and we 
trust no medical man will remain unmindful of the claims it has also upon 
his special patronage and study. 


Anatomical Atlas.—A_ prospectus is abroad for re-publishing, by sub- 
scription, anatomical plates, illustrative of the anatomy of the body, of 
the natural size. The author of the work, in Prussia, is Dr. M. I. Weber, 
a professor of the University at Bonn. The plates are now in the pro- 
cess of being lithographed. There are to be eighty-four of them, consti- 
tuting the original set; but in the present enterprise six more are to be 
added, comprising all the latest discoveries in osteology, syndeomology, 
myology, &c., besides the recent microscopic developments of the latest 
writers. 

It has been determined by the publisher to issue this splendid under- 
taking in numbers, at only $1,50 each; and as there are to be twenty- 
three in the series, the whole cost of this work will be only $34,50. 
Single Nos., however, to non-subscribers, will be $3,00. On the 20th of 
June, the first No. is to be on sale and ready for delivery. The editorial 
management of this unique and truly magnificent enterprise is confided 
to Dr. Samuel Forry, of New York. Whenever we have a specimen of 
these mammoth plates, a further notice wili be taken of the merits of the 
labor. 


Journal of Electro-Magnetic Medicine.—It is by no means easily de- 
termined what kind of stuff magnetic medicine is made of. However, 
there is a monthly Journal published in New York, which advocates some 
sort of medical reform, and in connection with it, talks incessantly about — 
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magnetic polarity, electro-vital currents in animals, &c. &c., and yet de- 
monstrates the fact, positively, by the absurdity of its propositions, that 
those who write upon these great topics in its columns are as profoundly 
ignorant of modern philosophy, as they are of the internal organization of 
the planet Mars. Whena man in apparent earnestness sits down and writes 
about positive and negative forces, in the way in which the terms are used 
in this Journal, the evidence that he is either an ignoramus or a lunatic, 
is clearly shown. How such a periodical can be sustained, is a mystery, 
since all persons of limited intelligence must at once perceive the abe 
surdity of its pretensions, and the shallowness of its doctrines. 


Army Assistant Surgeons.—On the first of July a Board of Surgeons, 
consisting of Drs. Mower, Stineck and Hitchcock, will be in session in 
New York, for the examination of candidates for the medical staff. Can- 
didates must necessarily pass this ordeal to obtain a commission. There 
are hundreds of young medical men who might be usefully employed in 
the Government service. The compensation is very satisfactory, though 
not equal to the receipts of a good country practice. When the Assistant 
becomes a Surgeon, then the income is very considerably increased. 


Excision of a Glandular Tumor.—In presence of a large number of 
medical strangers, on Wednesday afternoon, at the Hospital, Dr. Warren 
took out a prodigiously large, knotted, glandular tumor from the neck of a 
boy, 17 years of age, who belonged to the State of Maine. It filled the 
space between the chin and the ear, quite round to the back of the neck, 
and extended down some inches towards the shoulder. Being convinced 
the patient could not endure the removal of the whole, and the dissec- 
tion being necessarily intricate, as the great vessels and nerves were pro- 
bably embraced in the base of the tumor, some parts of it were left. Hav- 
ing been cauterized, the hope is indulged that the remainder will finally 
be exterminated by suppuration. 


Behavior of Chemical Agents.—In the last No. of the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, is an article by M. Wackenroder, taken from the Chem. 
Gaz. from Archiv. des Pharm., entitled “ On the Behavior of the Anti- 
moniate of Potash towards the Earths.” Now it may be the approved 
language of science, to talk about the behavior of two salts, as one would 
speak of the moral intercourse of two neighbors. It will not fail to strike 
the reader, however, as something new under the sun, in the way of ex- 
pression. If M. Wackenroder had spoken of the action of the two agents 
upon each other, he would have been understood quite as well. There is 
either a perversion of language in this case by the translator, or else the 
author himself took the liberty of originating a new method of expressing 
an idea, that is hardly legitimate in a scholar. Were an astronoiner to 
discourse on the behavior of the sun towards the moon; or the farmer 
speak, at an agricultural meeting, of the behavior of a hill of potatoes, it 


would be equally proper, and, so far as we can see, quite as imposing and 
dignified. 
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Missionary Physicians wanted.—A better opportunity was, perhaps, 
never presented than the present, for three or four young medical gentle- 
men, suitably qualified, to visit remote but interesting sections of the 
globe. By entering into the service of the Foreign Missionary Society, 
a passage would be secured in a good vessel, well fitted for a distant voy- 
age, and the individual would be put upon a salary equal to his entire 
annual expenses ; proportioned, of course, to the necessary cost of living 
in the country where the Board might locate him. At some of the sta- 
tions where a missionary physician would be placed, an additional in- 
come, it is not improbable, would be derived from incidental practice. 
But a religious character is an absolute prerequisite for being a candidate, 
with such testimonials as would fully show the professional qualifications 
of the person applying. ) 

A brilliant reputation has been achieved by several missionary physi- 
cians, whose surgical operations abroad, for originality, boldness and suc- 
sess, are unsurpassed in the annals of their own country. Their influ- 
ence has been great with the nations and tribes of Asia and Africa, the 
Islands of the South Sea, and the western coast of America. While the 
savage, impelled by the hot spirit of revenge for a real or fancied injury, 
pounces upon the object of his hatred with the ferocity of an infuriated 
tiger, he never dares to molest the medicine man, in whose hands, accord- 
ing to his theory, are the shafts of death and the pabulum of life. 


Opportunity for ordering Foreign Books.—Mr. Ticknor, the- well- 
known medical bookseller and publisher, of this city, sailed for England 
on Saturday last. It is his intention to make extensive arrangements for 
procuring, by the earliest conveyances, all the new works. Any books 
ordered by the firm, for individuals, may be procured readily, from any 
of Europe. Mr. Ticknor will also make preparations, while in 

ngland, for re-publishing whatever offers a prospect of being well re- 
ceived by the profession. Those desiring English works, or, in fact, 
books in any language in Europe, will find Mr. T. happy to oblige them 
by a return steamship. 


Operations for Removal of Cancer.—In the discussion in the Parisian 
Academy of Medicine on the subject of fibrous tumors, alluded to in this 
Journal some weeks since, the nature of cancerous tumors was touched 
upon, and the propriety of operating for their removal. ‘The surgeons in 
Paris appear decidedly in favor of operating in nearly all cases. M. 
Roux, the oldest of the hospital surgeons, and, certainly, of all of them 
the one who has performed the most operations of every kind, sometimes 
operates, he states, two or three times on the same patient, in cases of 
relapse, and, which is the most important point, has done so successfully 
in several instances. His experience is certainly very valuable, as he is 
really a scientific man, and not likely to commit those errors, with regard 
1o the anatomical characters of cancerous formation, which have been but 
too common in the history of surgery. M. Roux was the pupil of a 
surgeon, the illustrious Boyer, who believed that cancer was an incura- 
ble disease, that it always returned, and who, says M. Roux, used to 
state, when it did not return, that the diagnosis had been faulty, and that 
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the morbid growth extirpated could not have been of a cancerous nature. 
The other surgeons who took part in the discussion (says the London 
Lancet, from which we gather this information), Velpeau, Berard, Amus- 
sat, Lisfranc, &c., all seemed to agree in admitting the curability of 
cancer by operation in some cases, and therefore the propriety of operat- 
ing as a general rule. The contrast between the opinions of the French 
surgeons and those manifested at the congress of Lucca, by the Italian 
surgeons, is certainly very great. 


Sydenham Society.—The anniversary meeting of the members of this 
Society was held at the rooms of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, on Wednesday, the Ist of May—Sir James Clark, Bart., in the 
Chair. The report gave a very satisfactory account of the affairs of the 
Society, which now numbers upwards of 1700 members ; and so well have 
the funds of the Society been managed, that the members of the past 
year will receive three handsome and valuable volumes—Hecker’s Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages, Louis on Phthisis, and a new and admirable 
edition of Sydenham’s works, by the learned Dr. Greenhill, of Oxford. 
Dr. Paris was elected President, in the room of the late Sir H. Halford; 
Dr. Babington, Treasurer ; and Dr. J. R. Bennett, Secretary. 

The works in preparation for the present year’s issue are the following : 
—Schwann’s celebrated Essay on the Microscopic Identity of Structure of 
Plants and Animals, Hasse’s Morbid Anatomy of the Thoracic Viscera, 
_—— Works, and the Works of Paulus gineta.—London Medical 

azette. 


Syro-Egyptian Society.—We are happy to have to announce to the 
public, and more especially to those interested in the Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, in’Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Asia Minor—the formation of an important Society, “ The 
Syro-Egyptian Society of London,” under distinguished auspices. The 
friendly and social as well as literary character contemplated in the pros- 
pectus just set forth by the Council, we regard as a matter of congratula- 
tion, as it cannot but tend ina variety of ways to the ultimate benefit of 
those countries.—Sir James M’Gregor, Bart., Dr. Paris, President, R. C. 
P., and Sir William Burnett, Bart., have joined the association.— Times. 


Treatment of Cholera.—Mr. Ranking treats this very formidable dis- 
ease, by placing his patients in hot baths of from 110 to 115 Faht. and 
continuing them in it for a full hour or more, according to circumstances, 
until the restored circulation indicates the removal of that obstruction on 
which he conceives collapse in cholera to depend. Two cases of this 
disease occurring in Europeans were treated by him by hot baths, drastic 
purgatives daily, and blisters to the nape of the neck on the occurrence 
of delirium, with ice to the head, and oceasionally four and six leeches to 
the temples. In one case the patient was evidently relapsing, but was 
again restored by a full hour in the bath, at 110 degs.— Medical Times 


New Method of putting a Stop to the flow of Blood from Leech-bites.— 
Dr. Berthold, professor at the University of Gottingen, proposes the fol- 
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lowing method, which may be useful, in children especially, in whom the 
blood is sometimes stoppea with considerable difficulty. According to the 
author it never fails, and its action is instantaneous. Take a bit of caout- 
chouc, about a line in thickness, and four lines in length; melt one of 
its surfaces by the heat of a candle; when cool, equalize it by rubbing it 
gently with a thin piece of paper ; apply it on the spot where the leech had 
fixed itself, having previously wiped the part perfectly dry, and finally keep it 
motionless by means of a band or a bit of sticking piaister. This little 
dressing must not be touched before twelve or even twenty-four hours 
have elapsed.—Jbid. 


Ovarian Dropsy.—Mr. Brown states, in the London Lancet, that by 
the use of mercurials, diuretics, tonics and tight bandaging, followed by 
tapping, he has succeeded in curing four cases of ovarian dropsy. His 
patients were all young, unmarried females. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Hitchcock, of New Orleans, has recovered 
$1500 of Hervey North, in an action instituted in the District Court of 
Louisiana, for the recovery of damages for false imprisonment, illegal ar- 
rest and slander. The defendant charged Dr. H. with a design to break 
open his store, which occasioned him an imprisonment of fifteen days.— 
Dr. Halleck is lecturing in New York, with a manakin.—Yellow fever 
is again alarmingly prevalent at Vera Cruz.—In Harlem, Dr. Helme has 
brought an action of trespass, to recover the value of a saddle, bridle, 
fly-net and belt of bells, taken and sold on a landlord’s warrant. He de- 
clares that his business required him to keep a horse, and he claims the 
property as a part.of a team referred to in the exemption law of the State. 
—Dr. Cutter, of Pepperell, Ms., has just opened his summer establish- 
ment for the reception of invalids of all descriptions. His insane institu- 
tion has attained an extensive reputation.—Two children, brothers, 10 
and 12 years of age, are exhibiting at Wheeling, having neither hands 
nor feet. As a compensation for the loss of these extremities, they have 
claws, something like bird-claws.—In Havana, 5109 children were born in 
1843.—Congress have allotted to the surgical department of the navy 
$12,250 for appropriations the coming year.—The Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner does not come to Boston regularly. We have received but one 
or two Nos. for several months. 


To CorresponpEnts.—A paper read by Dr. Lindsly at the late meeting of 
the National Institute, Dr. Carr’s case of Hemiplegia, Dr. Knowlton’s case of 
Lumbar Abscess, and Dr. Tabor on the Synonims of Tobacco, are on hand for 
publication. The other papers referred to by Dr. T. will be thankfally received. 


Marnrirp,—At Hartford, Conn.,G. W. Burke, M.D., toMiss A. P. Benjamin.—A* 
Horaceville, Canada, Dr. Hamnett Hill, M.R.C.S., to Mary Ann Pinhey. 


Dizn,—At New Orleans, Dr. John P. Kimball, a native of Oxford, N. H., 48.— 
At New York, Dr. L. Adams, formerly of Canterbury, Conn, 35. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending June 1, 41.—Males, 16; Females, 25. Stillborn, 4. 
Of consumption, 9—Jung fever, 1—marasmus, 1—infantile, 5—inflammation of the lungs, 2—peritoni- 
tis, —cankerrash, |—apoplexy, 1—suicide, |—scarlet fever, 5—croup, ]— brain fever, 1—fits, 2—child- 
bed, 2—inflammation of the brain, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—dropsy in the brain, 2—dropsy, 
1—palsy, 1—throat distemper, 1—rheumatic fever, 1. 
Under 5 years, !7—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 60 years, 16—over 66 years, 2. 
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Oleum Tiglii, externally applied, in Dysphonia, Cynanche Trachealis, 
§-c.—The sister of J. R., Esq., of this city, an estimable lady, who for 
several weeks had been unable to speak, except in a faint whisper, having 
tried some remedies in vain, consulted me. I directed her to rub three 
drops of Croton oil along the trachea; and having done this, she had, in 
a few hours, a sense of constriction about the upper part of the thorax, 
followed by ‘ two” expectorations of sanguineous mucus. Shortly after 
this, her voice became quite natural. This case is the only one in which 
1 have ever observed the least unpleasant effect. 

A little son of Mr. J. Hull, aged about three years, had, according to 
its mother’s account, been sick several days of a bad cold. I found the 
little sufferer struggling in all attitudes upon her /dp, with high fever, 
great angina, and the never to be mistaken cough. Having directed 
everything to be done according to the usual practice in severe cases, [ 
took leave. The next morning, the child was much worse; he lay ina 
comatose state, with his neck stretched back to its utmost extent, counte- 
nance livid, respiration nearly annihilated. ‘The parents made up their 
minds to part with their little darling, and that too very soon; and I 
could not give much encouragement to the contrary. But, as a dernier 
ressort, | ordered the following: R. Ol. tiglii, gtt. xii.; adipis, 3 ii, M. 
fiat unguentum. 

A portion, the size of a pea, was directed to be gently rubbed along the 
course of the trachea every fifteen or twenty minutes. I feared that my 
next visit would be post-mortem, but was delighted to find the child better, 
in fact playing on its mother’s knee; and she informed me that scarcely 
fifteen minutes after the first application of the ointment had elapsed, ere 
there was a visible change. The child now breathed easier, his counte- 
nance assuming a more natural appearance ; coma passing away, with 
the forcible ejection of a quantity of tenacious mucus. ‘The use of the 
ointment was continued at much longer intervals ; the next day the mem- 
brane disappeared entirely, and the child was well. 

I have had three cases of croup since, in which the second stage was 
about forming, before I was called to attend. In these I have pursued 
the same treatment with similar success.—Dr. S. C. Exuis, in New York 
Journal of Medicine. 


Extirpation of Ovarian Tumors.—This is the surgical subject of the 
day. It is the fashion just now to open the abdomen and cut out the 
ovary. It was the fashion last year to lay violent hands on every squint- 
ing man, woman, and child, and cut his, her, or its eyes out. A pitiful 
spectacle, and the current version of the old story of Panurgus’s sheep. 
Will it never be otherwise? Will the mass of men be always under the 
influence of the whim of the hour—always run after novelty, because it 
is novelty—be always led by the nose by the quack or the enthusiast ? 
For our parts, we firmly believe that they will. Populus vult dectpi— 
decipiatur, will be just as true in the fortieth century as in the nineteenth. 
But with what face can we reproach the public for its encouragement of 
quackery, when we, the profession, who arrogate to ourselves science, 
and experience, and judgment, and so-forth, show ourselves, on all occa- 
sion, so credulous, so whimsical, so apt to take up and put down all sorts 
of notions and of practice? It is the devil reproving sin, and the world 
sees it.—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
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